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heaped wood on the fire, used to say, " Brigit, take charge
of your own fire; for this night belongs to you." She then
went away, and next morning they always found the fire
still burning and the usual quantity of fuel consumed. Like
the Vestal fire at Rome in the old days, the fire of St.
Brigit burned within a circular enclosure made of stakes
and brushwood, and no male might set foot inside the fence.
The nuns were allowed to fan the fire or blow it up with Not to
bellows, but they might not blow on it with their breath.1
Similarly it is said that the Balkan Slavs will not blow with
their mouths on the holy fire of the domestic hearth ;2 a
Brahman is forbidden to blow a fire with his mouth;3 and
among the Parsees the priests have to wear a veil over their
mouth lest they should defile the sacred fire by their breath.4
The custom of maintaining a perpetual fire was not peculiar other per-
to Kildare, but seems to have been common in Ireland, for j
the native records shew that such fires were kept up in
several monasteries, in each of which a small church or
oratory was set apart for the purpose. This was done, for

1 Giraldus Cambrensis, The Topo-
graphy of Ireland^ chaps, xxxiv.-xxxvi.,
translated by Thomas Wright; P. W.
Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ire-
land, i. 334 sq. It is said that in the
island of Sena (the modern Sein}, off
the coast of Brittany, there was an
oracle of a Gallic deity whose worship
was cared for by nine virgin priestesses.
They could raise storms by their in-
cantations, and turn themselves into
any animals they pleased (Mela, iii.
48); but it is not said that they main-
tained a perpetual holy fire, though
Ch. Elton affirms that they did (Origins
of English History, p. 27). M. Salo-
mon Reinach dismisses these virgins as
a fable based on Homer's description of
the isle of Circe (Odyssey, x. 135 sqq.\
and he denies that the Gauls employed
virgin priestesses. See his article,
'* LesVierges de Sena," Revue Celtique,
jcviii. (1897) pp. 1-8; id., Cultes,
mythes, et religions, i. (Paris, 1905)
pp. 195 sqq. To me the nuns of
St. Brigit seem to be most probably
the successors of a Celtic order
of Vestals. That there were female
Druids is certain, but it does not appear

whether they were virgins. See Lam-
pridius, Alexander Seuerus, 60 ; Vopis-
cuSj Aurelianus, 44; id., Numerianus,
14^.

2  Prof. VI. Titelbach, "Das heilige
Feuer  bei den  Balkanslaven," Inter-
nationales  Archiv fiir Ethnographic,
xiii. (1900) p. I.

3  Laws of Manu, iv. 53, translated
by G. Biihler (Sacred Books of the East,
vol. xxv. p. 137).

4  Martin Haug, Essays on the Sacred
Language,   Writings, and Religion of
the Parsees* (London, 1884), p. 243,
note i.    Strabo describes the mouth-
veil worn by  the Magian  priests  in
Cappadocia (xiv.  3.  15, p. 733).    At
Arkon, in the island of Riigen, there
was a shrine so holy that none but the
priest  might  enter  it,   and  even   he
might not breathe in it.    As often as
he  needed   to  draw  in or give  out
breath, he used to run out of the door
lest he should taint the divine presence
with   his  breath.     See  Saxo  Gram-
maticus, Historia Danica, bk. xiv. p.
824, ed.   P.  E. Muller   (p.   393   of
Elton's English translation).